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Disease Fighters 
Facing Criticism 


Competing Appeals for Funds 


Stir Controversy Over 
Present Methods 


MERICANS are generous people. 
Each year they contribute several 
billion dollars to churches, schools, and 
fund-raising agencies and institutions 
of various kinds. 

Among the groups which solicit 
funds on a nation-wide basis are the 
national health societies whose goal is 
to wipe out diseases which strike all 
Americans. The American Cancer 
Society, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and the National Foundation— 
the new name for the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis—are 
among these. 

At present, the widespread activi- 
ties of the national health societies are 
a matter of considerable discussion 
among many people. Their concern 
generally centers around two major 
questions: 

First, will the great number of 
fund-raising drives conducted by the 
health groups eventually antagonize 
the public to the point that the dona- 
tions on which the societies depend 
will be greatly reduced? Second, is 
the practice of attacking specific dis- 
eases really the best way to meet the 
problem of promoting better health 
among all citizens of the United 
States? 

Before considering these questions, 
let us look at the record and growth of 
the private health organizations. 

(Continued on page 2) 





SPAIN is an agricultural country. About half the people are farmers who make a poor living from the soil. The land 


is hilly and dry, and most crops require irrigation. 


Many farmers lack modern machinery for tilling their fields. 


Spain’s Defense Role in Europe 


Should Franco’s Nation Be Admitted to NATO Membership? 


{ N the blue skies over Madrid, capital 

of Spain, U. S. jet bombers are com- 
mon sights as they carry out training 
missions. Farther north—at Sara- 
gossa—all-weather fighter planes of 
the U. S. Air Force stand on the run- 
ways, ready for action. At the south- 
ern port of Cadiz, gray vessels of the 
U. S. Navy ride at anchor. 

Spain is today assuming increasing 
importance in America’s defense plans. 
Our government has spent more than 
$400, 00,000 to construct a network of 
air and naval bases, pipelines, and 
radar and supply installations in this 


ancient country of southern Europe. 

This development has come about in 
the past 6 years. Up until 1953, our 
European defenses had been tied 
almost exclusively to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Though 13 European nations belong 
to this defense group, Spain is not 
one of them. There is, however, in- 
creasing discussion today over whether 
she should be admitted to NATO. 
Some member nations are anxious to 
have Spain become a member of the 
alliance; others oppose the idea. These 
differences of opinion stem from old 





HERE AND ABROAD - - - PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


END OF SERVICE 


Two famous World War II aircraft 
carriers, the Guadalcanal and Mission 
Bay, have been sold to Japan for use 
as scrap metal. The carriers, identical 
in size and weight, were placed in 
service during the spring of 1943. 
Among the feats of the Guadalcanal 
was the capture in 1944 of a German 
submarine. This was the first time 
since 1812 that the U. S. Navy had 
boarded and seized an enemy warship 
on the high seas. 


FIGHTING IN ASIA 


Burma is continuing a campaign 
against remnants of Chinese Nation- 
alist armies which retreated into the 
northern part of the country 10 years 
ago. They fled China when the com- 
munists took over in 1949. Burmese 
forces have opened up a major drive 
to bring about the surrender of these 
men—estimated to be a few thousand 
in number. 

Officials in the capital of Rangoon 
say that government troops have 


forced Nationalist bands out of several 
towns during the current offensive. 
They also claim to have seized a jungle 
airstrip operated by the guerrilla 
forces. 


BIG DAM PROPOSED 


Alaskans have plans for a dam—to 
be built in the west-central part of the 
state—which would produce more elec- 
tricity than any other hydroelectric 
plant in the world. It would form an 
artificial lake larger than the land 
area of New Jersey. 


DISASTROUS FLOODS 


Floods which struck Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil this spring are 
believed to have caused more than 
$200,000,000 in damage. An area the 
size of our states of New York and 
New Jersey suffered widespread de- 
struction. In Uruguay alone, 40,000 
people were forced to evacuate their 
homes. During the last part of April 
as much as 3 feet of rain fell in many 
places. 


EAST GERMAN RIOTS 


An East German town near Berlin 
was recently the scene of riots by 
farmers against loca] communist au- 
thorities. During the 2-day outbreak 
of violence, windows in the mayor’s 
house were shattered and a statue of 
Friedrich Engels, one of the founders 
of Marxism, was smashed. The dis- 
turbance was finally ended by a de- 
tachment of East German police. The 
village is now under heavy guard. 


ASK CANCER DRIVE 


Prominent national figures, includ- 
ing Senator Richard Neuberger of 
Oregon, Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, and entertainer Arthur God- 
frey, are urging an increase in gov- 
ernment spending to combat cancer. 

Senator Neuberger has asked that 
$109,000,000 be spent on cancer re- 
search during the year beginning July 
1. Senator Neuberger points to medi- 
cal statistics which indicate that 50,- 
000,000 Americans now living will 
eventually suffer from cancer. 


controversies that have kept the free 
world divided for years in its rela- 
tions with this strategically located 
country. 

Land and Resources. Lying in 
Europe’s southwestern corner, Spain 
occupies the Iberian Peninsula along 
with Portugal and the tiny British 
possession of Gibraltar. The Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean 
flank the peninsula, which is sealed off 
from the rest of Europe by the tower- 
ing Pyrenees Mountains. The moun- 
tains also form the boundary between 
Spain and France. 

Except for Switzerland, Spain is 
the highest country in Europe. Most 
of the nation is a treeless plateau, 
crossed here and there by chains of 
mountains. With an area of about 
195,000 square miles, Spain is ap- 
proximately the size of Utah and 
Nevada combined. 

The country’s greatest resource is 
its soil, but to make it productive, ir- 
rigation is necessary in many areas. 
Mineral deposits include coal, tung- 
sten, potash, iron, and copper. 

Varied People. Few nations show 
more variety in people than does 
Spain. Because the mountains cut 
the country into a number of com- 
partments, many of the Spanish people 
are quite different from one another. 
Several groups speak their own dia- 
lects, and have their own traditions 
and ways of living. 

For example, the people who are 
most often considered the true Span- 
iards are the natives of Castile, a 
region which includes much of central 
Spain. 

Castile is composed largely of bleak, 
monotonous plains with mountains 
rising here and there. Cold in winter . 
and hot and dusty in summer, the 
region is inhabited by a hardy people. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Fund Campaigns 


(Continued from page 1) 


Few people would question the fact 
that 


erved a valuable purpose. 


the national health groups have 
Early ef- 
organizations 
credited with stimulating the growth 


forts by private are 
of the health research programs of the 
The _ publicity 
and educational programs which these 
out 


federal government. 


groups have carried have called 
public attention to many diseases and 
illnesses. 

When a Philadelphia doctor estab- 
lished a Society for the Prevention of 
1892, knew 


how to control that disease. Few pub- 


Tuberculosis in science 
lic prevention programs were in exist- 
the work of the 
Tuberculosis Association is 


ence, however, and 
National 
in large measure responsible for the 
great decrease in the incidence of this 
disease, 

Cancer was considered an almost un- 
the 
ican Cancer Society was established in 
1913 to acquaint Americans with the 
facts about this killer. Even today the 
Society credits the emphasis given to 


mentionable illness when Amer- 


the seven danger signals of cancer dur- 
ing its fund-raising campaigns with 
the saving of hundreds of thousands 
of lives each year. 

The private health groups have made 
other lasting contributions to our na- 
tional health. Research is the primary 
purpose of the national groups, and in 
some cases the results of their efforts 
are readily seen. Contributions to the 
National Infantile 
Paralysis financed the research which 
The inci- 
dence of rheumatic fever has been re- 
the the American 
Association. 


Foundation for 


produced the Salk vaccine. 
duced by work of 
Heart 

Moreover, the health agencies have 
sometimes given specialized aid to the 
victims of crippling diseases or of ill- 
nesses which require expensive treat- 
and long The 
work of the Infantile Paralysis Foun- 
dation is outstanding in this area, as 
is that of the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
Foundation. 


ment convalescence. 


tism 





WIDE WORLD 
MEDICAL RESEARCH is expensive. 
Some people feel that the voluntary 
agencies are doing a good job in help- 


ing to meet part of the costs. Others 
feel there must be a better way of 
carrying out campaigns against disease. 


Despite the fine record of the na- 
tional health groups thus far, critics 
are concerned over the rapid growth 
in their numbers and the overlapping 
of interests among various groups. 
When the Salk vaccine largely elimi- 
nated the menace of polio, for example, 
the National Foundation did not cease 
its work. Instead, it announced plans 


MANY GROUPS ask for contributions from the public to finance their health drives. 


medical research. 


for service in three fields—polio, rheu- 
matic and birth defects 
even though other groups already were 


diseases, 


active in these areas. 

The exact number of health groups 
which solicit funds is hard to 
One recent report includes 
19 groups as soliciting for the blind, 
6 for the crippled, 3 for mental illness, 
and 
diabetes, and other diseases. 


now 
establish. 


one each for the common cold, 

At least 50 groups now conduct na- 
tional fund-raising drives. These or- 
ganizations practically fill the calen- 
dar with their campaigns. Nearly 
every month of the year has at least 
one major drive—November, muscular 
dystrophy, arthritis, rheumatism; De- 
cember, tuberculosis; January, polio, 
rheumatic diseases, birth defects; 
February, heart; March, crippled 
children. Moreover, if a group does 
not meet its goal, its drive is likely 
to be extended beyond the specified 
time, thus overlapping with other cam- 
paigns. 

In addition to their concern over the 
multiplicity of drives and organiza- 
tions, critics say that the public has 
no way of knowing how efficiently their 
contributions The major 
health foundations use no uniform ac- 
counting systems. 


are used. 
Costs of fund-rais- 
administration, and other ex- 
penses can be hidden. One estimate is 
that the seven largest health groups 
spent at least $26,000,000 to raise the 
$170,000,000 they collected. 

Few people question the honesty of 
the health organizations, but they 
point out that as little as 40 to 50 cents 
of each donated dollar may be used for 
research. One prominent organization, 
for example, spent more than $40,000,- 
000 on fund-raising between 1951- 
1957, and $20,000,000 for research. 

Criticism also is leveled at the prac- 
tice of raising funds to fight particular 
health problems. Today, the fund- 
raising drives can almost be considered 
as popularity contests, with the agen- 
cies which have the most efficient 
volunteers or the best publicity likely 


ing, 


to receive the greatest contributions. 

Donations made to the major health 
groups have little or no relation to the 
health needs of the United States as a 
whole or to the number of victims a 
Polio has always been 
the biggest money-raiser although it 
strikes relatively few people. 

Americans contribute about the same 
amount for the 150,000 victims of mus- 
cular dystrophy as they give for our 
9,000,000 mentally ill citizens. Groups 
soliciting for arthritis and rheuma- 
tism, which affect even more persons, 
get less. The common cold is said to 
cost this nation about $5 billion a year 
in lost production, wages, and medical 
bills, but the Common Cold Founda- 
tion collects only $50,000 yearly. 

In 1958 Americans gave less to the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness than they gave to buy guide 
dogs for the blind. These donations 
were made in spite of the fact that 
guide dogs are not considered suitable 
for blind persons over 65 years of age, 
and more than half of the blind in the 
United States fall within this group. 

Two major changes have been sug- 
gested to deal with the problems cre- 
ated by permitting each health group 
which so desires to conduct an indi- 
vidual fund-raising campaign. 

Some observers feel that these na- 
tional health groups should participate 
in the federated drives which are popu- 
lar in many communities. Federated 
drives are those in which funds are 
collected for local health and welfare 
agencies as well as for at least one of 
the national health groups. These 
campaigns are identified by such titles 
as United Givers Fund, United Com- 
munity Chest, and similar names. The 
participants share the money collected 
in the one big drive on the basis of 
quotas decided beforehand. However, 
donors may earmark their gifts for 
one agency. 

The idea for incorporating health 
campaigns into a united drive with 
local agencies originated in Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1949. The industrial city 


disease strikes. 





we WORLD 
One purpose is to get money for 


The question is, how much of the money goes into research to produce new ways of treating disease? 


had found that individual fund-raising 
drives were costing its factories time 
and money as solicitors poured in dur- 
ing working hours. The Ford Motor 
Company, for example, figured that it 
lost $40,000 in time and production for 
every drive conducted in its plants. 
Under the united drive plan, Detroit 
conducts only one campaign each year. 
This idea has since spread to more 
than 1,200 other communities. 

Advocates of federated drives sum- 
marize their arguments in this way: 
“In a federated drive all soliciting and 
promotion can be completed in one 
campaign. Since each participating 
agency shares the cost of fund raising, 
the expense for each is lower than in 
an individual campaign. This means 
that more of each dollar coilected can 
be devoted to research. 

“Participation in a united drive 
stimulates efficiency within each group 
because each is required to submit its 
budget to a central committee. More- 
over, united drives can better meet the 
needs in each community. Money 
which in individual drives might be 
earmarked for a disease that is not a 
local problem can be used for agencies 
which provide services needed locally. 

“Finally, united drives are better for 
both volunteer solicitors and _ for 
donors. Volunteers are not besieged 
with requests to solicit funds. They 
are free to use their time in ways 
which may be more helpful to their 
communities. Donors are not required 
to judge the worth of each request for 
aid, but may place their donations to 
be used as the directors see fit.” 

The major health agencies are re- 
luctant to join federated drives. Some 
which have participated in the past are 
withdrawing. The American Heart 
Association does not permit any more 
of its local chapters to join. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has ordered local 
groups to withdraw by 1960. 

The national groups argue their case 
against joining federated drives in 
this manner: “Our chief goal is to 
work ourselves out of business by find- 
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ing ways to cure or prevent the dis- 
eases we fight. To do this job, we 
must have widespread public support. 
It has been our experience that such 
support grows much more rapidly 
from individual drives than from par- 
ticipation in a united drive. It is not 
safe to assume that contributions to a 
single drive will be greater than those 
made to individual campaigns. Will 
each person who gave $1 to 6 different 
campaigns give $6 to one drive? 

“Moreover, in a united drive our 
messages of education, so important 
in the prevention of illness, may be 
lost in a flood of literature. 

“‘Americans have always believed in 
their right to organize to fight a spe- 
cific problem. We also believe in the 
right of each citizen to choose the 
causes to which he wishes to contrib- 
ute. The loss of a personal relationship 
between the giver and the cause is 
likely to mean a loss of funds.” 

To other Americans, neither the 
united drives nor individual campaigns 
are the real answer to our national 
health needs. They feel that a disease- 
by-disease attack is no longer enough. 
Instead, the time has come when the 
question of health must be considered 
as one huge problem with many 
smaller parts. These people favor the 
establishment of a national health ap- 
peal that is separate from the United 
Givers Fund or the Community Chest 
campaigns. 

A national health appeal would work 
somewhat like this. Participants 
would be listed so that donors could 
contribute to a particular agency if 
they so desired. Since many people 
probably would not earmark their 
gifts, a large sum would be left to be 
used in ways that would best benefit 
the nation as a whole. 

Agencies which wanted to share 
this money would be compelled to 
justify their claims to a national com- 
mittee, made up of representatives 
from various national groups. This 
board would be the judge of allotting 
the funds on the basis of national need. 

The national health drive would be 
held in addition to local Community 
Chest drives—thus limiting fund-rais- 
ing campaigns to 2 each year. Sup- 
porters believe that this plan would 
thus overcome the danger that one 
united drive for both welfare and 
health groups would not raise all of 
the money needed. 

Again, as in joining united drives, 
the private health groups might face 
some loss of identity and autonomy by 
joining in a national health appeal. 

The debate over these questions is 
likely to continue for some time to 
come. —By ALICE HAYWooD 





DR. JONAS SALK led the team of 
researchers in finding a vaccine against 
polio. Money for this work was con- 
tributed by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


for solving crimes. 
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THE FBI and other law-enforcement agencies use a variety of scientific methods 


Years ago, many of these methods were not available. 


Crime Is Old Problem 


FBI Chief Urges Big Effort to Combat It 


NLESS Americans everywhere 

make a greater effort to combat 
crime, we are likely to have a record 
number of criminal offenses in 1959. 
So says FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, 
who is now ecalling on every citizen to 
cooperate with local law enforcement 
officials to fight crime. 

Actually, the American people have 
always had to deal with crime and 
criminals. No era of our history has 
been free of this problem. During the 
colonial period, travelers were some- 
times robbed on their journeys or when 
they spent the night at an inn. Some 
convicts were brought to America in 
pre-Revolutionary times, and _ their 
presence no doubt helped to swell the 
colonial crime rate. 

As cities grew up during the 19th 
century, there was an increase in the 
number of robberies, murders, and 
other crimes. The prisons were usu- 
ally full. 

Meanwhile, the natiom was expand- 
ing westward. Many frontier regions 
had a great deal of trouble with law- 
lessness. Horse stealing, cattle “rus- 
tling,” and robbing trains became 
serious problems during the middle 
of the 19th century. 

Settlers in many parts of the West 
and Southwest organized “vigilance 
committees” in an effort to combat out- 
laws. These “vigilante” groups dealt 
harshly with horse thieves and other 
wrongdoers. A committee in Montana, 
for example, hanged 21 desperadoes in 
a single month. Although some vigi- 
lante organizations were well managed, 
the work of others often resembled 
mob action. 

With the rapid growth of business 
and industry after the Civil War, there 
came an increase in crimes that did 
not involve violence. Among these 
were forgery, swindling, and various 
forms of political corruption. 

There have been important changes, 
since colonial times, in methods of 
punishing criminals. Punishments in 
the early days were very harsh when 
judged by modern standards. During 
the colonial period lawbreakers were 
whipped or branded, or were held up 
to public ridicule in the stocks or pil- 
lory. Others were thrown into prisons 
which were only a little better than 
the dungeons of the Middle Ages. 


and 
herded 


offenders 
were all 


Young and old, first 
hardened criminals 
together. 

Large numbers of crimes were 
punishable by the death penalty. Exe- 
cutions were held in public and were 
meant to warn the onlookers against 
violating the law. 

Early in our history thousands of 
persons were imprisoned each year for 
not paying their debts, many of which 
were trifling in amount. The sheriff 
of New York reported in 1816, for 
example, that over half of his prison- 
ers had been thrown into jail for debts 
of less than $25. 

These methods of dealing with 
crime and indebtedness were need- 
lessly cruel and usually unsatisfactory. 
No attempt was made to reform the 
criminals and help them live better 
lives. Those who were imprisoned for 
being in debt were not given a chance 
to earn money to repay what they 
owed. 

To remedy these and other undesir- 
able conditions, many reforms were 
adopted during the years before the 
Civil War. Fines and imprisonment 
were substituted for branding, whip- 
ping, standing in the pillory, and other 
forms of colonial punishment. The 
whipping post was abolished in most 
of the states. The number of crimes 
punishable by death was reduced. 

Prisons have been considerably im- 
proved down through the _ years, 
though much still remains to be done 
along this line. One major improve- 
ment has been the growing practice of 
keeping young inmates and first of- 
fenders separate from hardened crim- 
inals. Another is the provision of 
vocational training courses for con- 
victs. 

Crime detection methods have also 
improved over the years. Today we 
have a variety of scientific aids for 
solving crimes. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which investigates 
violations of Federal laws, also per- 
forms many other services. Its labora- 
tories and fingerprint files provide 
valuable assistance to state, city, and 
county police officers. Many police- 
men from all states have received 
training at an FBI school for law- 
enforcement officers. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Health Fund Drives 


1. Why are the activities of the private 
health agencies a matter of concern now? 


2. Name some of the contributions 
which private health societies have made 
to the United States. 


3. What are some of the criticisms 
presently being directed at the health 
groups? 


4. What is a united or federated drive? 
Why do some people advocate that the 
health groups join the united drives? 


5. Why are the major health groups 
opposed to participating in united drives? 


6. Why is a national health appeal 
favored by some observers over united 
drives which would include the national 
health groups? 


7. How might a national health appeal 
be operated? 


8. About how long have the private 
health groups been in existence in the 
United States? 


1. Do you believe that the private 
health groups should join in federated 
fund-raising campaigns? Why, or why 
not? 

2. Do you favor or oppose the estab- 
lishment of a national health appeal? 
Give your reasons. 


Defense Role of Spain 


1. How is Spain today assuming in- 
creasing importance in America’s defense 
plans? 

2. Briefly describe several of Spain’s 
regions. 

3. When and how did Francisco Franco 
come into power? 

4. What are the major economic prob- 
lems which Spain faces? 


5. How has our government’s attitude 
toward Spain changed since World War 
II? 


6. Name 2 developments of recent 
years that have strengthened Spain’s ties 
with the western nations. 


7. Give the views of those Americans 


who favor membership in NATO for 
Spain. 
8. What opinions are put forth by 


Americans who oppose the admission of 
Spain to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that the 
United States would be justified in put- 
ting pressure on Franco to make his 
government more democratic? Explain. 


2. Do you feel that Spain should be 
admitted to NATO? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give one reason why Konrad Ade- 
nauer favors Franz Etzel over Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard as the next West Ger- 
man Chancellor. 


2. Name the 4 neutral leaders who may 
hold an important conference later this 
year. 


3. What are some of the products 
which Great Britain plans to purchase 
from Russia under a 5-year trade agree- 
ment which was signed recently by the 
2 countries? 

4. Give one possible reason for the 
meeting of communist leaders in Albania 
last week. 


5. When did Generalissimo Franco be- 
come the ruler of Spain? 


6. Who are the leading contenders for 
the Presidency of Ireland? 


7. What reforms have been adopted 
over the years in our methods of dealing 
with crime? 
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The Story of ft 


Nehru Making 
Visit to Nepal 


The Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal 
is playing host to Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru early this month. Mr. 
Nehru is responding to an invitation 
from King Mahendra extended in 1955. 
The trip will coincide with the inaugu- 
first government 
based on national elections. From now 


ration of Nepal’s 


on, the country will be ruled by a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Nepal, although an 
nation, has long been under the in- 
fluence and protection of neighboring 
India. Indian officials helped organize 
the elections held there early this year. 

Nestled high in the Himalayas, 
Nepal is about the size of our state 
of Wisconsin. For the 
Asian land was isolated from the out- 


independent 


centuries, 


side world. 
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INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER Jawa- 
harlal Nehru is visiting remote Nepal 
early this month 











Today contacts are gradually being 
Weekly air 
Kat- 


with other areas. 
service between the capital of 
mandu the Indian city of Cal- 
cutta was established in 1950. The 
first road leading out of the country 
was opened in 1953. Nevertheless, 
Nepal is still a backward area. 


made 


and 


Communists Suffer 
Setback in Iraq 


Events in Iraq have taken a definite 
turn for the better during the past few 
short time ago the 
communists appeared to be on the 
verge of seizing control of the govern- 
ment. Premier Karim Kassem seemed 
either to underestimate the 
or to be unable to check it. 

Now, however, the Iraqi Premier 
has finally made it clear that he will 
stand in the way of any efforts by the 
communists to take over the govern- 
ment. The official Baghdad radio has 
warned party members not to stir up 
trouble or otherwise try to obstruct 
“the course of the revolution.” 

Some people believe that Premier 
Kassem has delayed too long in coming 
out against the communists. Others 
that his tremendous popularity 
among the people of Iraq may enable 
him to prevent a communist coup even 
at this late date. 


weeks. Just a 


danger 


say 


Immigration Quota 
May Be Increased 

America’s immigration quota may 
be increased during the coming year. 
Some people are proposing this as a 


contribution that our country could 
make to the UN-sponsored World Ref- 
ugee Year, which begins this month. 
Legislators on Capitol Hill are now 
considering various plans for increas- 
ing the number of persons admitted to 
the United States from abroad. 

One proposal would have Congress 
ask the Secretary of State to approve 
10,000 visas outside the quota figure 
presently written into law. Under 
another plan, a certain number of 
refugees from around the world could 
be admitted to the United States for 
a 2-year trial period. If they got 
along well in this country during that 
interval, they would be given perma- 
nent residence here. 

Since World War II, 
2,500,000 immigrants have come to 
the United States. Of this number, 
750,000 have been refugees admitted 
under special legislation such as that 
now under consideration. 


more than 


Leading Figures 
In Spain Today 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
who has ruled Spain with a firm hand 
since 1939, was born 66 years ago ina 
small town near the border of France. 
The naval paymaster, he 
might also have entered the navy if 
Spain hadn’t lost most of her ships 
in 1898 during a battle with a U. S. 
fleet off the Philippines. As a result 
of this disaster to her fleet, Spain 
was forced to cut down the number 
of naval commissions offered to young 
men. 

As it turned out, Franco chose the 
army as a career. He graduated from 
a military academy and by the age of 
officer engaged in skir- 
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mishes against rebel tribesmen in 
Spanish Morocco. He was shot and 
almost killed during one of these 


North African campaigns. 

Franco soon attracted the attention 
of his superior officers, and 
quickly in rank. He was promoted to 
the rank of general when only 32 years 
of age. 

When part of the army revolted 
against the Republic of Spain in 1936, 
General Franco led the uprising in 
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HONG KONG is crowded with refugees from communist China. 
homeless people are children who need help from the outside world. 








Spanish Morocco. He and his troops 
later joined the main revolutionary 
force on the mainland. Several of- 
ficers above Franco were killed during 
the course of the civil war, and he took 
command of the rebel army. When the 
Republic was defeated in 1939, Franco 
set himself up as a dictator. 

The second leading political figure 
in Spain today is 21-year-old Prince 
Juan Carlos. He is a grandson of the 
last ruling king. Prince Juan appears 
to be in the good graces of Gener- 
alissimo Franco, and many people be- 
lieve he will head the government 
when the Spanish dictator decides to 
step down. Prince Juan is presently 
serving as an officer in the Spanish 
Navy. 


France Makes Gains 
In Missile Research 


France is making big strides in 
rocket research and development. One 
of the chief centers for this program 
is at Vernon—about 40 miles from 
Paris. A staff of 300 engineers and 
technicians is engaged in work at 
this site. Forty of the engineers are 
German missile experts who once con- 
tributed to Hitler’s rocket projects. 

The laboratory at Vernon is 
equipped with the latest electronic 
calculators, a wind tunnel, and a pro- 
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TWO PROMINENT figures in the life of Spain today are 66-year-old Francisco 
Franco (left) and young Prince Juan Carlos (see story) 


jectile-firing tunnel. Information de- 
rived from tests in this laboratory is 
exchanged with American and British 
authorities. 

The best rocket so far developed by 
France is the Veronique. In tests at 
Colomb Bechar in the Sahara Desert, 
it has reached a height of 124 miles 
while carrying a load of 132 pounds. 
Some experts in the field believe that 
France may develop a rocket within 
the next year which will be capable of 
launching an earth satellite. 


Germans Debate Konrad 
Adenauer’s Successor 


Most observers predict that Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard will be named Chan- 
cellor by the West German Bundestag 
when that body meets next September 
to choose a successor to Konrad Ade- 
nauer. Dr. Erhard is now serving as 
Economics Minister. 

Konrad Adenauer, who recently de- 
cided to cut down on his political 
responsibilities, will most likely be- 
come the next West German President. 
The post is primarily an honorary one. 

Dr. Adenauer would like to see 
Finance Minister Franz Etzel become 
the new Chancellor. Etzel, like Ade- 
nauer, is a strong supporter of the 
European Common Market, which has 
lowered trade barriers between West 
Germany and France. Erhard, on the 
other hand, has been a critic of the 
Common Market. Both men are 
friendly toward the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Even though he is opposed by Dr. 
Adenauer, Erhard is said to be heavily 
favored by most other leaders in the 
Christian Democratic Party. 


Four Neutral Leaders 
May Meet This Year 


The chances appear good for a meet- 
ing later this year between Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, and Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia. Negotia- 
tions on this matter are reported to 
be under way. 

The most likely site for such a con- 
ference would be the Yugoslav island 
of Brioni. Nehru, Nasser, and Tito 
met there 3 years ago for a review of 
international problems. 

If such a conference does develop, 
discussion would most likely focus on 
decisions which come out of the Ge- 
neva talks and any other top level 
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meetings between the free and com- 
munist worlds. The 4 neutral leaders 
may have suggestions of their own for 
easing cold-war tensions. 

These 4 heads of states represent 
500,000,000 people—1éth of the world’s 
population. Any policies which have 
their united backing are certain to 
command serious consideration from 
both the free world and the communist 
bloc of nations. 


News Capsules from 
Around the Globe 


Britain and Russia have signed a 
5-year commercial agreement which 
will greatly expand trade between the 
2 countries. Under the new treaty, 
Britain is expected to buy $225,000,000 
worth of Soviet goods annually as 
compared with last year’s total of 
$160,000,000. Russia should purchase 
over $100,000,000 worth of British 
products during each of the next 5 
years—an increase of about $30,- 
000,000 per year. 

Soviet cars, toys, and musical in- 
struments are among the items that 
England will import for the first time. 
New Russian purchases will include 
British motor vehicles, clothing, foot- 
wear, and sports equipment. 

The future of 5 American Air Force 
bases in Morocco remains in doubt. 
They were originally built with French 
permission when that country ruled 
Morocco. Since the North African 
land became independent in 1956, 
representatives of the new government 
have often voiced objection to the con- 
tinued presence of these bases on their 
soil. 

About 2 weeks ago, Morocco’s King 
Mohammed V stated that “we will 
pursue steps to obtain the evacuation 
of foreign troops.”’ American officials 
are still hopeful, though, that an agree- 
ment can be reached for extending our 
use of these valuable Air Force sites. 

A Russian scientist recently set 
forth a theory that 2 tiny moons orbit- 
ing Mars are satellites shot into space 
by a long-extinct race of Martians. 
The moons are so tiny that they were 
not discovered until 1877. According 
to the Soviet astronomer, they are 
gradually moving closer to Mars. The 
Russian scientist predicts the moons 





UPI, WW, GOVT. OF INDIA 
MANY PEOPLE wonder about the out- 
come of a possible meeting this summer 
between 3 Asian leaders and Yugoslav- 


ia’s Marshal Tito. Shown here are 
Marshal Tito (top left), Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Gamal Nasser (top right), Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia (bottom left), 
and India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru (bottom right). 


will eventually crash into their mother 
planet. 


Red Cross Issues 
Safety Rules 


Now that warm weather is here, the 
Red Cross reminds us that we should 
take the following precautions around 
water: 

1. Learn to swim. 
ready swim a little, learn to swim 
better. Your Red Cross chapter offers 
tuition-free swimming courses at all 
levels of ability. 

2. Always swim with another per- 
son. Make sure someone is near to 
help you if you get in trouble. 

3. Swim in a safe place. The pres- 
ence of lifeguards usually indicates 
the area is safe for swimming. 

4. Know the swimming area. Be- 
fore diving, make sure the water is 
deep enough and that there are no 
submerged rocks or other obstruc- 
tions. 

5. Respect the water and know your 
limitations. Don’t go beyond safe 
limits or your ability. 

6. Use discretion. Don’t swim right 
after eating, when over-heated, or 
over-tired. 

7. Try to stay calm in case of 
trouble. Assume a face-up, floating 
position, keep your hands under the 
water, and slowly move your hands 
and feet. 

8. Keep safety equipment in your 
boat or canoe. Nonswimmers should 
wear life vests when riding in a small 
craft. 

9. As a general rule stay with your 
boat or canoe. Most small craft will 
float, even when filled with water or 
overturned. 

10. Don’t overload your boat. Keep 
at least two-thirds of your boat hull 
above the water line. 

11. Don’t “overpower” your boat. 
A motor too powerful for your boat 
makes it difficult to control and may 
cause upsets or other accidents. 


If you can al- 


Congress Pressing for 
Large Housing Program 


The House of Representatives re- 
cently passed a bill which calls for a 
much larger housing program than 
that recommended by the Eisenhower 
Administration. A House-Senate con- 
ference committee is now working out 
differences between the measure and 
one which had already gained Senate 
approval. 

The House bill was sponsored by 
Representative Albert Rains of Ala- 
bama. It would authorize the con- 
struction of 140,000 public housing 
units over the next 4 years. In addi- 
tion, 2.1 billion dollars would be pro- 
vided for slum clearance, college hous- 
ing, and other programs. 

It is generally felt that President 
Eisenhower will veto a housing bill 
of this size. The section of the bill 
dealing with slum clearance might be 
acceptable to the President, even 
though he feels that the amount of 
money provided is unnecessarily large. 
He is completely opposed to public 
housing, however. He feels that the 
construction of dwellings should be 
left entirely in private hands. 

If President Eisenhower vetoes the 
bill which comes out of the House- 
Senate committee, it is doubtful 
whether Congress will be able to over- 





THIS SUMMER a chairlift at Sun Valley, Idaho, is hauling sight-seers instead 


of skiers. 


From their lofty perch, visitors get a panoramic view of the Pioneer 


Mountain Range and the villages of Ketchum and Sun Valley. 


ride his disapproval. So far, every 
one of President Eisenhower’s vetoes 
has stood up. 


Communist Leaders 
Gather in Albania 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev, Red 
Chinese Defense Minister Peng Teh- 
huai, and East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl were among a group of 
high-ranking communist dignataries 
who held secret talks in Albania last 
week. Observers in the free world are 
still in the dark about the reason for 
holding the conference at this par- 
ticular place. 

It is believed that one aim of the 
meeting was to discourage Italy and 
Greece from permitting NATO to in- 
stall missile-launching sites on their 
soil. Italy has already agreed to ac- 
cept these bases while Greece is now 
debating the matter. 

While in Albania, Premier Khrush- 
chev warned that if missile bases are 
established in Italy and Greece, the 
Soviet Union will match them with in- 
stallations in both Albania and Bul- 
garia. 

Another aim of the conference may 
have been to back up the pro-Soviet 
Albanian regime in troubles which it 
is having with neighboring Yugo- 
slavia. The 2 countries have been on 
poor terms since Tito broke with Mos- 
cow. The situation has been aggra- 
vated by the fact that Yugoslavia and 
Albania are involved in a territorial 
dispute. Each nation claims owner- 
ship of certain areas within the 
other’s borders. 


U. S. Continues Space 
Age Achievement 


A short time ago, the United States 
sent 2 monkeys into space and brought 
them back to earth alive. This feat 
has been hailed as a major step toward 
human space travel. 

The animals, one weighing 7 pounds 
and the other 1 pound, made the trip 
in separate air-conditioned capsules lo- 
cated in the nose cone of a Jupiter 
rocket. During their 1,500-mile, 15- 
minute journey, they reached a maxi- 
mum altitude of 300 miles. For 8 
minutes of the trip, they were virtually 
weightless. The air in the capsules 
was changed once every 60 seconds. 

Both animals were outfitted in space 
suits. Delicate instruments measured 
their heart beat, muscle reaction, 
pulse, body temperature, and breath- 
ing. Preliminary findings indicate 
that the space travelers showed only a 
slight variation in heartbeat and res- 
piration. 

The rocket which carried the mon- 
keys took off from Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, and landed near the island of 
Antigua in the Atlantic Ocean. As 
soon as the nose cone struck the water, 
it released a balloon to keep it afloat. 
A flashing light and a radio signal 
sent from the cone made it easy to 
locate and recover. 

The monkey-carrying rocket also 
contained yeast, corn, mustard seeds, 
fruit fly larvae, sea urchin eggs, and 
human blood. Scientists are now de- 
termining what effect the long space 
flight had on these various types of 
living matter. 
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RUGGED, MOUNTAINOUS country like this is typical of Spain. 
have been harnessed to produce electricity. 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
Spain is about the size of Utah and Nevada combined. This map shows the loca- 
tion of the air and naval bases which the United States has built on Spanish soil. 





USAF PHOTO 
THE BUILDING of military bases in Spain in the past several years has provided 
jobs for many Spaniards. This has helped somewhat to relieve the nation’s poverty. 


Spain and European Defenses 


(Continued from page 1) 


The Castillians raise wheat, potatoes, 
and olives, though frequent droughts 
limit the crops. In such cities as 
Madrid, considerable manufacturing is 
carried on. 

The largest of Spain’s sharply de- 
fined regions is Andalusia. This 
southern area, extending clear to the 
Strait of Gibraltar, has mild winters 
and hot summers. Olive groves cover 
the sunny slopes along the Mediter- 
ranean. Perhaps because the climate 
is less harsh than in other parts of the 
country, the Andalusians are an easy- 
going people, given to music and 
laughter. 

In the rainy, northwestern corner of 
Spain live the Galicians. They are 
industrious people, many of whom 
make their living by fishing in At- 
lantic waters. Sardines are a major 
export. Cattle raising is also a leading 
industry. 

On the Bay of Biscay near the bor- 
der of France live the Basques. A 
proud people, they are known as iron 
miners and metal workers, sheep 
herders and fishermen. They speak 
a language quite different from either 
pure Spanish or French. Where the 
originally came from has 
long been a mystery. 

In northeastern Spain, in the region 
centered about Barcelona, live the 
Catalans. They, too, have independent 
ways, and are generally more like 
the French in language and customs 
than are the other peoples of Spain. 
Catalonia’s abundant water power has 
led to the establishment of many 
factories, and the textile industry is 
especially important. 

Franco Regime. Holding all these 
groups together is the central govern- 
ment headed by Francisco Franco. 
The Spanish leader came into power 
in 1939 as a result of Spain’s bloody 
civil war. 

Franco and his followers had con- 
tended that the communists were 
gaining power in the republic—which 
had replaced the old Spanish monarchy 
in 1931. Franco’s opponents had 
claimed that Franco was out to de- 
stroy democracy. The 3-year conflict, 
which Franco’s forces won, was an 
extremely bitter conflict which tore 
Spain apart and aroused highly parti- 
san feelings. 

Ever since the civil war ended, 
Spain has faced pressing problems. 
The country’s fortunes have changed 
considerably since the days when 
Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand 
financed Columbus’ history-making 
expedition, and laid claim to a vast 
empire in the new world. 

Spain is a poor country today. 
Average per capita income is esti- 
mated at about $270. Except for 
neighboring Portugal, this figure is 
considerably below per capita incomes 
in other western European nations. 


Basques 


Economic Problems. Crop produc- 
tion lags even though 40% of the 
country’s 29,660,000 people live on 
the land. Much of the soil is worn 
out after centuries of use. Spain 
lacks water, and that cuts crop output. 

To stimulate farm production, the 
nation needs more machinery as well 
as fertilizer. Consequently, an indus- 
trial program has been emphasized in 
recent years. It has been hampered 
by shortages of power and raw ma- 
terials. 


The government has also pushed the 
construction of dams and reservoirs. 
The stored water can be used both for 
irrigating dry fields and for gener- 
ating electric power. Transmission 
lines are badly needed to carry power 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. 

Today Spain’s economic position is 
serious. The textile industry has 
slipped badly in recent months. Out- 
moded steel plants are producing less 
than 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Living costs have shot up 34% in 
2 years. The economic distress is re- 
flected in rising discontent over 
Franco’s regime. In February a 
group of prominent Spaniards of 
widely varying political views met and 
publicly made strong speeches critical 
of Franco. Though the Spanish leader 
is keeping a firm grip on the govern- 
ment, the rising unrest may well mean 
more trouble ahead. 

What has kept Spain going in recent 
years has, to a large degree, been 
American aid., This year it will total 
more than $200,000,000. 

Relations with West. U.S. relations 
with Spain today contrast markedly 
with our dealings during World War 
II. Though Spain did not enter that 
conflict, people in the western democ- 
racies did not like Franco’s friend- 
ship with nazi Germany and fascist 
Italy, the axis nations that we fought. 

Many people also disapproved of 
the dictatorial way in which Franco 
ruled Spain. Even today, the only 
political party allowed is the Falange 
Party, which backs Franco. 

But after World War II ended, the 
free world was faced with the threat 
of expanding communism. As _ the 
cold war was stepped up, Franco’s 
unyielding opposition to communism 
led many of his critics in the western 
lands to look more favorably on the 
Spanish dictator. 

Thus, in 1953, the United States 
negotiated an agreement with the 
Franco government providing for the 
use of bases in that country. Two 
years later, Spain—which had been 
kept out of the United Nations when 
it was organized—was admitted to 
the UN. 

These 2 developments strengthened 
Spain’s ties with anti-communist 
lands. Now a third step is under con- 
sideration—the possibility of granting 
Spain membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Touching off the talk about Spain’s 
joining NATO was the recent report 
that France would support Spain’s 
candidacy for the western defense 
group. For many years, France had 
rejected a close relationship with 
Spain. Following the change in French 
attitude, West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer announced that his 
country, too, was in favor of Spain’s 
joining NATO. 

Admit Spain? Some Americans also 
feel that Spain should be admitted to 
the western defense group. They say: 

“Spain’s admission to NATO is a 
logical move. She borders Portugal 
and France, 2 other NATO members, 
and is ideally situated to furnish 
western defense bases. Protected by 
the Pyrenees from land _ invasion, 
Spain could not be quickly overrun. 
Yet she could provide bases close 
enough to Russia so that a swift 
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counterattack could be launched should 
communist forces strike. 

“Franco has an army of 461,000 
men, and the Spaniards have long been 
noted as tough, courageous fighters. 
They could make a real contribution 
to NATO troop strength. 

“It is time to bury the old animosi- 
ties that for a time made Spain an 
outcast among nations. She is today 
a member of the United Nations and 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. She is a military 
partner of the United States. Why, 
then, should she not become a full- 
fledged member of NATO? 

‘‘Many people do not approve of the 
way that Franco runs Spain, yet he has 
maintained stability and has effec- 
tively checked the communists. More- 
over, as Spain is increasingly drawn 
into contact with free-world nations, 
the more likely it is that her govern- 
ment will be influenced to adopt demo- 
cratic ways.” 

Reject Spain? Other Americans feel 
it would be unwise to admit Spain to 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 
They argue: 

“Regardless of the sentiment in 
some quarters for admitting Spain to 
NATO, it is a fact that several member 
countries of the defense group are op- 
posed to the idea—for example, Nor- 
way and Denmark. Opinion on the 
matter is sharply divided in Holland 
and Belgium. 

“Many people in these countries 
would resent Spain’s admission to 
NATO. Such a step might cause a 
slackening of the defense effort in 
these northern lands. In the long run, 
NATO might be weakened by Spain’s 
admission rather than strengthened. 

“The entrance of Spain to NATO 
would not bring any appreciable bene- 
fits. Through the U. S. defense agree- 
ment, we already have the bases we 
need there. The equipment of the 


Spanish army is outmoded, and its 
soldiers are not skilled in techniques 
of modern warfare. 


We would have 
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: BLACK STAR 
MOST PEOPLE in Spain dress as we 
do for everyday activities. But they 
like to put on special clothes for some 
festive occasions. 


to equip and train the Spanish troops 
to make them into an effective force. 
“To ally ourselves with a dictator 
like Franco would make NATO de- 
fenses in southwestern Europe too 
dependent on the whims of one man. 
In the past, Franco has held that the 
Spanish army’s primary role is to 
maintain internal order. It is ques- 
tionable whether he would ever per- 
mit his forces to be moved to meet an 
attack outside of Spain’s borders.” 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


ROM the quiet, emerald-green coun- 
tryside to the bustling city of 

Dublin, the people of Ireland are de- 
bating over who should be the coun- 
try’s next President. The campaign 
for the Presidency is now in full 
swing, and next week—June 17—Irish 
voters will make their choice at the 
polls. 

The leading contenders for the 
Presidency are Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera and General Sean McEoin. 
De Valera, 77, is a New York-born 
Irish patriot who has directed his 
country’s affairs as Prime Minister 
most of the time since 1932. He has 
now decided to step down as Prime 
Minister and seek the Presidency. His 
opponent is General McEoin, 66, also 
a hero in Ireland’s struggle for inde- 
pendence from British control. 

The President of Ireland, who is 
elected for a 7-year term, has few 
political powers. He names the Prime 
Minister, though the latter official 
must have the support of the Irish 
Parliament to remain in power. The 
President also acts as ceremonial head 
of his country. 

Nevertheless, the office of President 
carries a great deal of prestige, and is 
a highly sought-after post. The pres- 
ent chief executive is Sean O’Kelly, 


who visited the United States in 
March. 
Geography. Ireland is a divided 


country. The northeastern section, 
called Northern Ireland, is part of the 
United Kingdom. It covers an area of 
5,459 square miles—about the size of 
Connecticut. The rest of Ireland is an 
independent nation. It has an area of 
26,000 square miles—somewhat larger 
than West Virginia. 

The surface of Ireland looks some- 
thing like a saucer. The low moun- 
tains near the coast form the rim, and 
the lowlands in the center look like 
the scooped-out center. 

A relatively large percentage of the 
land is suitable for farming. But 
about a seventh of the country’s area 
is made up of peat bogs and marshes. 

Ireland has a mild climate with 
plenty of rainfall. Though it is far- 


ther north than is New England, the. 


Emerald Isle’s winters are mild be- 
cause it is warmed by the Gulf Stream 
off its coast. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
THE PEOPLE OF DUBLIN, capital city of Ireland, are awaiting the outcome 
of a Presidential election which will take place in their country next week 


Irish Vote Next Week 


De Valera Expected to Win Presidency 


History. For hundreds of years, the 
Irish struggled to gain their freedom 
from England. With the help of De 
Valera, McEoin, and many other Irish 
patriots, the island gained its inde- 
pendence in 1921. 

Many Irish feel, however, that their 
battle for independence from British 
rule is only partly won, because North- 
ern Ireland is still part of the United 
Kingdom. Both De Valera and McEoin 
advocate a union of that territory with 
the Irish Republic. 

People. The Republic of Ireland, 
with its capital at Dublin, has a popu- 
lation of about 2,830,000. The British 
area of Northern Ireland has about 
1,397,000 inhabitants, a third of whom 
live in the capital city of Belfast. Most 
of the people in the Republic are Cath- 
olic, while Northern Ireland is pre- 
dominately Protestant. 

English is spoken in most parts of 
Ireland. Gaelic is the ancient Irish 
language, and the government is mak- 
ing a big drive to increase its use. 
Street signs and government reports 
are printed in both Gaelic and English. 

Economic Problems. Ireland’s econ- 
omy is based largely on agriculture. 
Potatoes, oats, barley, rye, flax, and 
vegetables are grown in large quanti- 
ties. Cattle raising is an important 
enterprise, and dairy and meat prod- 
ucts are leading exports. 

The island has few raw materials. 





PHILIP GENDREAU 


LACE is one of the products for which 


Ireland is famous. Textiles are also 
made in Irish factories. 


Deposits of peat (a form of fuel) are 
abundant, and there is some coal and 
bauxite. Iron, lead, and copper are 
also mined on a small scale. Ireland 
must buy raw materials, such as coal, 
iron, and oil from other nations. 

The Emerald Isle’s factories refine 
sugar, pack meat, and produce such 
textiles as linen and woolen goods. 
The country also builds ships. Fine 
embroidery and dainty lace are well- 
known Irish specialties, and are widely 
sold in the United States. 

Tourists like to go to Ireland. In 
fact, entertaining tourists is the na- 
tion’s second leading business—after 
farming. There are sparkling lakes 
and rivers for fishing, boating, and 
swimming. There are fine horses for 
riding. Good food is served. 

Historic buildings and castles are 
also a big tourist attraction. Blarney 
Castle—dating back to the Middle 
Ages—is a favorite of many visitors. 
In one of the towers is the famous 
Blarney Stone. Whoever kisses the 
stone, legend says, becomes a good 
talker—gains, as the saying goes, “the 
gift of blarney.” 

Despite its sources of income, Ire- 
land has a hard time making ends 
meet. Unemployment has long been a 
problem on the island, and many Irish 
youths have left their homeland in 
past years to seek a better life else- 
where. For many decades, Ireland’s 
total population has been declining 
steadily. There are actually more 
people of Irish descent in the United 
States today than in all of Ireland! 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 
of Ireland is a little larger than West 
Virginia. It has 2,830,000 people. 


ABOUT DE VALERA 


Eamon de Valera has spent most of 
his life working to win freedom for 
his country. Born in New York City, 
he was taken back to Ireland when he 
was a baby and was brought up by his 
grandmother. 

De Valera taught school for a while, 
but soon he became interested in the 
ideas of Irish leaders who wanted their 
land to be independent. He joined an 
organization working for freedom. In 
1916, the organization decided to start 
a revolution, but the British stopped 
it. De Valera was sentenced to prison. 

After World War I, De Valera 
escaped and returned to Ireland. The 
Irish were trying to set up their own 
government, and he was elected Presi- 
dent. However, the British refused to 
deal with the government, and war 
broke out. 

De Valera slipped away and came to 
the United States where he raised 
funds to help the Irish. Finally a 
truce was signed, and Britain agreed 
to let most of Ireland have its own 
government. 
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Debate: ‘“‘Who Runs the Communist 
World, Russia or China?’ Western 
World, May 1959. 


“The Oracle Sits in Peking,” says 
G. F. Hudson, British historian. 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the October Revolution the 
Soviet Union was the interpreter of 
Moreover, Russia’s 
power was an effective aid to revolu- 
The Russian armies 
advancing through Europe in 1944-45 
used their military occupation to give 


Marxist doctrine. 


tion elsewhere. 





the keys of governmental power to 
local communists in many countries. 

In Yugoslavia, however, Tito 
emerged as not only a communist but 
a national leader. The spectacle of a 
communist government openly defying 
the authority of the Kremlin was a 
major scandal for all communists. 

In 1949 another communist regime 


was added. In China, the communists 


led by Mao Tse-tung had come to 
power mainly by their own efforts. 
They had gained control over the most 
populous country in the world. Here 
indeed was a potential challenge to 
Moscow, but the new China showed 
no signs of Titoism. Stalin main- 
tained good relations with Peking 


until his death. 

His death, however, altered the situ- 
ation It left Mao as the 
established leader in the communist 
Khrushchev’s 


biggest 


world. behavior was 
such as to raise the gravest doubts as 
to his capacity to provide international 
leadership. 

First was his public vindication of 
Tito, without having 
guarantee of Tito’s return to the fold. 
Then came the crises in Poland and 
Hungary, and with them the first 
intervention of China in the political 
affairs of Europe. In sending Chou 
En-lai to Moscow, Warsaw, and Buda- 
Mao asserted his right to be 
consulted in the making of Soviet 
policies, and a claim to give a lead to 
the movements when Moscow was in- 
capable of doing so. 


obtained any 


pest, 


Russia today is an immensely strong 
power. But there is a serious weak- 
at the top which is due to the 


ness 





AUTHORITIES differ on the question of capital punishment. 


criminals. 


the 
impulse. 


original revolu- 

Whenever crises 
arise involving the basic principles of 
the system, it is the voice of Mao 
Tse-tung which is heard throughout 
the communist world. 

Russia has automation, sputniks, 
and hydrogen bombs. But politically 
the circus tricks of Khrushchev can- 
not compete with the Marxist-Leninist 
oracle in Peking. 


exhaustion of 
tionary 


“Russia Is in the Driver’s Seat,’”’ 
says Howard Whidden, Foreign Editor 
of Business Week. 


Communist China is a dependent 
power incapable of taking independent 
action in matters of decisive impor- 
tance. In the absence of full Soviet 
backing, the leaders of Communist 
China were unable last fall to chal- 
lenge the United States successfully in 
the offshore islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy. Mao may have pretensions 
to the ideological leadership of world 
communism, but he hasn’t the power 
to match such pretensions. 

Russia has both the economic and 
military power to lead the communist 
world and to take independent action 
on the world stage. Russia can and 
does choose its own course of action 
in a situation like Berlin, even though 
the outcome could affect the relative 




















HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


THE NON-COMMUNIST WORLD sometimes wonders just who speaks for the 


communist nations. 


Which has the stronger voice—Russia or China? 


strength of Russia and China within 
the bloc. 

Russia is in the driver’s seat and 
will stay there for years to come. It 
is not hard to imagine the drastic 
pressure Moscow could bring to bear 
on Peking if great differences arose 
between the 2 countries. The Soviet 
response would be more likely to re- 
semble the Soviet action in Hungary 
than the pressures the United States 
used against France and Britain in 
the Suez affair. 

Red China can be expected to have 
its way in areas of Asia where there 
is no great risk that a Chinese initia- 
tive might push the United States into 
a major war. But it would be hard to 
maintain that an independence so 
limited really involves any diminution 
of Moscow’s final authority. 


Debate: “Capital Punishment?” The 
Rotarian, May 1959. 


“Keep Capital Punishment,” says 
John Edwards. 


When a sentence of death for mur- 
der or treason is carried out, the law 
has imposed its utmost penalty. Few 
contend that the death penalty should 
be imposed for all murders, but put 
borderline cases out of your mind. 
Think of the very worst case of 
murder committed by a sane man that 
you can imagine. Shall he die for his 
crime? Some people say “no” for 
reasons that must command respect, 
but if you have an open mind, consider 
the reasons for retaining the death 
penalty in these worst cases of all. 

Every country holds in honor its 
soldiers and other servicemen. They 
are trained to take the lives of other 
human beings. Not one of them enjoys 
the prospect, but all will face it if need 
be. Lives may have to be taken to 
preserve other lives. 

So it is with the death sentence for 
murder. This is what is meant by 
the “‘unique deterrent.” The known 
existence of the death penalty gives 
pause to the hand of the potential 
murderer to an extent that nothing 
else can. From this his potential 
victim is the beneficiary. 

True, statistics show that most mur- 
ders are not committed by the pro- 
fessional criminal classes. But does 
that not in itself suggest that the 
deterrent is most effective where it is 
most needed? 

Now suppose that abolition takes 
place. What sentence do you substi- 


UPI 


Some say we need capital punishment to deter would-be 
Other people argue it would be better to give convicted murderers long terms in prisons such as Alcatraz. 


tute? Life imprisonment perhaps. 
You then have a chance to reform the 
murderer. But many convicted mur- 
derers need little reforming. The 
chance of a second murder is very 
small. Moreover, you can do nothing 
helpful for a man by keeping him 
in prison longer than 10 years. 

The difficulty is that once it gets 
around that the likely punishment is 
only 10 years imprisonment, would-be 
murderers may weigh the penalty of 
detection and find the scales tipped 
toward taking the risk. The un- 
satisfactoriness of alternative sen- 
tences points up the unique quality of 
the death penalty deterrent. 


“Abolish Capital Punishment,” says 
John Drinkwater. 


Once an execution takes place, there 
is no way to rectify any mistakes that 
may have been made. No one would 
suggest that mistakes are impossible. 

Capital punishment has obviously 
failed as a deterrent each time a 
murder is committed. While the death 
penalty is an effective deterrent to 
professional criminals, murder is not 
a crime of the so-called criminal 
classes. Of all the murders in Britain 
during the first 50 years of this cen- 
tury, less than one-fifth of the mur- 
derers had previous convictions. 

Punishment has 8 purposes: retri- 
bution, deterrence, and reformation. 
The first of these principles is prob- 
ably less important now than the other 
2. If, then, the element of retribution 
is reduced, and there is no element 
of deterrence, nothing remains of the 
principles of punishment as applied 
to the death penalty. The act of carry- 
ing out the penalty precludes the pos- 
sibility of reformation. 

Some say there is no satisfactory 
alternative to capital punishment. But 
many countries have found an alterna- 
tive in detaining those who would 
otherwise have been executed for vary- 
ing periods during which reformation 
is given an opportunity of working. 
Evidence shows that released mur- 
derers who commit further crimes are 
rare, and those who become useful 
citizens common. Convicted murderers 
unsafe ever to release are likely to be 
mentally abnormal, and facilities for 
dealing with them already exist. 

Capital punishment has unpleasant 
side effects. Executions arouse in the 
public a morbid interest and impose a 
strain on those who keep condemned 
persons under surveillance. 





